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across our path, having no intention of abandoning
the even tenor of his way; nor would the flow of
the river allow us to stop,
As luck would have it, he barged right into the
side of our moving canoe. Thinking, no doubt, that
we were just another log floating down-river, he
was out of the water with a single flip of his tail,
across our outriding balsa log, over the side, and
into the bottom of the canoe. He wiggled about a
moment, passed over John's legs, then took off over
the opposite side into the water and was back on
his course.
The snake was an "utsukulin," said by the
Indians to be very poisonous. Luck was with John
that day. He was well out of the encounter.
Then again the monotony of solid jungle walls
hemming us in, bearings to be taken with the
Brunton compass, the sun to be shot ever and
again, the chronometer to be worried over for fear
it had lost or gained a few seconds since our last
check by radio with Washington, the incessant
diaries to be kept, sketching, slapping flies, stopping
laboriously to wade a hundred yards past a shoal,
the confusion of a canoe tilting and half filling, wet-
ting records painfully acquired and frequently
spoiling foodstuffs.
The fear that had come to me farther back on
seeing no Indians en route arose to plague me again
when we reached a settlement called Muriti, which
the curaca at Huito had said was a village. The